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looking ahead 


Population 


A device to determine information about migration of 
people and jobs into and out of the Nation’s urban 
centers will be developed by the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under a contract funded by 
HUD’'s Office of Policy Development and Research. The 
information developed will provide for urban growth 
analysts, planners and leaders at various levels of govern- 
ment—who need and currently cannot get—detailed, up- 
to-date facts for an understanding of rural-central city 
decline, planning for suburban growth, projections on 
housing and job needs, public service demands, and tax 
requirements. 


Direct Cash Housing Assistance 


Over the next ten years the South Bend (Ind.) Housing 
Authority will gather data on how direct cash assistance 
to low- and moderate-income homeowners and renters 
affects the quality, quantity, and price of housing in a 
community. The ten-year program, funded by HUD, is 
expected to reach over 9,500 homeowners and renters in 
the South Bend housing market. The cash payments will 
go directly to eligible families instead of to builders or 
landlords who provide the housing. Payments will equal 
the difference between the cost of modest standard 
housing in the South Bend market, and 25 percent of an 
eligible family’s adjusted income. The Rand Corporation 
is to oversee and evaluate the program for five years. 


Environmental Problems 


The most important environmental problems that face the 
city in the coming decade and suggestions for their 
solution are discussed in TOWNSCAPE, published by the 
Council on the Environment of New York City (51 
Chambers Street). The second in a series of reports 
entitled ‘‘Citizen’s Policy Guide to Environmental Prior- 
ities for New York City, 1970-1984," TOWNSCAPE 
presents leading New Yorkers’ ideas on how to make the 
city more livable. Although written to stimulate New 
Yorkers’ ideas and action, it is pointed out in Rene 
Dubos’ discussion on “The City as Opportunity” that 
New York’s problems are not unique and that TOWN- 
SCAPE should be helpful to citizens of other cities as 
well. Among the subjects discussed are zoning require- 
ments responsive to social needs, pedestrian streets, neigh- 
borhood preservation, sufficient parks and recreation 
facilities, and maintaining neighborhood vitality. Dis- 
cussants in addition to Professor Dubos are William H. 


Whyte, Ada Louise Huxtable, Alvin L. Schorr, Jonathan 
Barnett, Edward G. Tuck, Simon Breines, Alan Gussow, 
Marilyn Wood, and William J. Dean. 


Transportation Policies 


The Sixth International Conference on Urban Transporta- 
tion, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., in September, heard the 
Canadian Minister of State for Urban Affairs, Barney 
Danson, emphasize that urban transportation policies 
must take account of other urban objectives. While past 
tendency has been to regard transportation in isolation 
from other elements in the urban mix, Minister Danson 
said, urban transportation policies must, “now and in the 
future, take national and regional growth strategies into 
account as well as industrial development strategies and 


factors such as social, economic, environmental and land 
use considerations.” 


Property Tax Assessment Procedures 


Property tax assessment procedures of more than 200 
legal governments will be surveyed and analyzed by the 
International Association of Assessing Officers under a 
research contract with HUD. On the basis of this research, 
the Association will produce a handbook on alternative 
assessment practices that local governments can use to 
improve both the yield and the equity of their own 
property tax collection systems. The project is part of 
HUD’s effort to help strengthen local governments by 
developing useful management tools for local officials. 


Wood Products Residues 


Editor James D. Saul in the September Wood and Wood 
Products Magazine urges utilization of now-wasted wood 
residues which he points out can usefully—and with profit 
to producers and consumers—go back into the food chain. 
What is needed, he says, is organization of marketing and 
distribution methods that will allow the economical 
application of wasted wood products in agriculture and 
horticulture. He cites as wasteful of energy and raw 
materials a distribution pattern that ships Idaho potatoes 
to Maine and transports tree bark hundreds of miles, 
“passing other shipments going the opposite direction.” 
The present need to conserve energy and increase food 
production should, Editor Saul believes, inspire “some 
new marketing thinking to make useful products and 
profits out of the present waste.” 
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YBOR CITY 


a National Historic District 


By Robert S. Webb 
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Franklin Mall in de wntown Tampa and El Pasa 


built by Vincente Ybor. 


Ybor City is a quaint Latin com- 
munity filled with cultural dis- 
tinctions and traditions, and located 
within the Southeast section of 
Tampa, Florida. It is a combination 
of ethnic backgrounds which form 
the “Latin culture” in Tampa. 

The history of Ybor City is related 
to the story of Vincente Martinez 
Ybor, born in Valencia, Spain, in 
1818. He began his first cigar factory 
in 1853 in Havana, Cuba. In 1869, he 
moved to Key West, and was later 
influenced to move his business to 
Tampa. In 1885, he moved his opera- 
tion into the area now known as 
Ybor City of Tampa. 

The beginning of the cigar indus- 
try in Tampa stimulated the economy 
and brought a large number of im- 
migrants into the area. Shops, stores 
and houses for the cigar workers 
evolved into a bustling city which 
turned out an average of one-half 
million cigars a month in its first 
year. On June 2, 1887, Ybor City 
was annexed by the City of Tampa. 

The cigar industry provided work 
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for Ybor citizens during the great 
depression of the thirties when most 
industries were hardest hit. The 
industry boomed again during World 
War II. Shortly thereafter, when 
mechanization was introduced to 
increase production, the hand-skilled 
workers moved to the industrialized 
cities of the North. In the remaining 
operating cigar factories, there are 
still a small number of skilled work- 
ers hand-rolling cigars. 


Action Taken to Save City 
Ybor City continued to decline until 
July 1965 when the City of Tampa, 
with aid of a Federal grant, initiated 
an urban renewal project to clear 
dilapidated structures and rehabilitate 
others. The primary objective of the 
project was to preserve the distinctive 
architecture and strengthen the social, 
cultural and commercial center of 
Tampa’s Latin heritage and the 
present-day Latin community. 

The construction of the 
Hillsborough Community College 
within the Ybor City urban renewal 


project has been a catalyst that has 
linked the past with new develop- 
ment. The campus is an integral part 
of the community. The Hillsborough 
County Planning Commission, the 
State Preservation Office, the Ybor 


City Chamber of Commerce, the 
Community College, and the Barrio 
Latino Commission, working togeth- 
er, succeeded in having the area desig- 
nated a National Historic District. 
Fifteen of its structures are on the 
National Register. The Barrio Latino 
Commission, established by State 
statute, will continue to assure that 
rehabilitation and future development 
conform with Ybor City’s distinctive 
architecture. 

The City of Tampa, through the 
Ybor City urban renewal project, is 
exploring the possibility of restoring 
the Ferlita Bakery. Constructed in 
1923, and until recently used contin- 
ously as a bakery, the main facade 
and the huge brick ovens of this 
building are historic features which 
should be preserved. oO) 


Mr. Webb is community development 
representative in the Jacksonville 
Area office. 





The 


Greensboro 
Experience 


North Carolina’s 


First in Community 


In 1951 the North Carolina General 
Assembly enacted a law which osten- 
sibly would allow cities to initiate 
redevelopment activities in accord- 
ance with the Housing Act of 1949. 
Several Tar Heel cities promptly 
created redevelopment commissions 
and employed small staffs to begin 
project planning. Within a relatively 
few months thereafter, however, a 
serious limitation in the State Act 
became apparent. A section of the 
statute prohibited the taking of any 
standard property through the use of 
eminent domain; this effectively pre- 
vented land assembly and replatting, 
which is a necessary part of many 
redevelopment projects. As a result of 
this restriction, it became necessary 
to suspend redevelopment efforts and 
disband staffs. 

For the next 6 years, unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to secure 
workable redevelopment legislation. 
These efforts were blocked primarily 
by a coalition of representatives elec- 
ted from rural areas and small towns 
who viewed redevelopment as a dan- 
gerous impingement upon private 
property rights. During this 6 years 
interval (1951-1957) attempts were 
made by the larger North Carolina 
cities, including Greensboro, to secure 
special enabling legislation applying 
to cities in excess of a certain popula- 
tion size. The judicial approach was 
also tried, by seeking a court ruling 
that would overcome some of the 
statutory limitations. 


Redevelopment 


By Robert Barkley 


Hurricane Relief Sought 

Finally, Mother Nature was able to 
secure results where man had failed. 
When hurricane damage was inflicted 
upon various smaller communities in 
1956, the use of Federal assistance 
no longer appeared to be so threaten- 
ing to some of the legislators 
representing smaller communities. 
Thus, the voting balance changed so 
that a workable amendment to the 
Redevelopment Act could be adopt- 
ed. This change permitted the acquisi- 
tion of any property in a designated 
project area provided that at least 
two-thirds of all structures were sub- 
standard. This amendment, however, 
was not obtained without some con- 
cessions to the cause of conservatism: 
Redevelopment Commissions were re- 
quired to pay the costs of respond- 
ents’ (defendants’) attorneys for all 
property acquired through the use of 
eminent domain. More will be said 
about this later. 

As a result of legislative delay, 
North Carolina was one of the late 
comers into redevelopment. A num- 
ber of the larger cities were anxious 
to get on with the task of clearing 
slums and blight, and promptly ini- 
tiated projects; included were Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton and Winston-Salem. Others fol- 


lowed over the next several years, 
and there are currently 37 
communities, large and small, engaged 
in renewal efforts in North Carolina. 


Greensboro Tests Court 
From 1951 to 1958 is a long time to 
wait, but the wait was still not over. 
Federal officials rightly felt that it 
would be unwise to spend large sums 
of money for renewal until the con- 
stitutionality of the North Carolina 
Redevelopment Act was established. 
When an effort was made to secure 
an opinion from the higher courts, 
Greensboro was advised that rulings 
could only be obtained on the basis 
of a contested case. Since Greensboro 
had the first renewal project in the 
State, the responsibility for an actual 
court test fell upon that city. The 
Federal government allocated enough 
funds to begin limited property pur- 
chases so that a case involving real 
issues could be adjudicated. Only a 
few parcels of property had been 
acquired when an owner questioned 
the constitutionality of the proce- 
dure. The case was tried through the 
lower courts and ultimately reached 
the North Carolina Supreme Court 
which upheld the legality of the Re- 
development Act. Thus, by summer 
1960, 11 years after passage of 
the National Housing Act of 1949, 
the way was finally cleared to proceed 
with redevelopment activities. 
Greensboro’s first renewal project 
was Cumberland, in one of the most 
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blighted sections of the city, 
contained more than 80 percent of 
all substandard structures. Since it 
was a highly visible area, it would 
serve also to demonstrate the benefits 
of redevelopment to a large segment 
of the citizenry. It was large enough 
(97 acres) to constitute a protected 
environment after renewal. Through 
it were to pass several new major 
streets, badly needed for traffic cir- 
culation but disruptive to land uses 
without replatting. The location with 
respect to the rest of the city was 
such that it permitted a variety of 
planned reuses, thus demonstrating to 
the public the feasibility of the pro- 
gram. Finally, some limited residen- 
tial rehabilitation could be carried 


out. 
Cumberland Project took 6 years 


to complete. During this time, work 
was also completed on a large (354 
acre) General Neighborhood Renewal 


Plan, and several additional projects 
advanced well into the execution 
stage. Some basic characteristics of 
conventional projects that have been 
carried out by the Redevelopment 
Commission of Greensboro are as fol- 
lows: 


Washington Warnersville 
Item Cumberland I I, 1 & Il Retreat 


Size, Acres 97 36 238 36 
Federal Grant, (000) $2,290 $1,590 $7,572 $1,084 
Families Relocated 242 67 740 26 
Individuals 113 40 305 12 
Relocated 
Businesses 61 96 
Relocated 
Structures 475 982 
Demolished 
Value of New Private $5,892 $9,939* 
Construction, (000) 
New Housing Units 
FHA 220 - 24 
FHA 221 (d) (3) 180 269 
FHA 235 ~ 116 
Public Housing - 128 
Other 29 181 
Rehab 18 16 
Project Closed Out 6-71, 6-69 & 2-74 


*Incomplete Total 
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Good rom in construction and adequate recreation facilities are among the ool of redevelopment in Greensboro. 


The planning, execution and close 
out of six projects in eleven years— 
from the time (1960) that the North 
Carolina Supreme Court upheld the 
State’s Redevelopment Act and 
redevelopment could proceed—was 
accomplished through careful 
management, including the use of 
progress schedules, priority systems 
and resource allocation. Staff has 
ranged from four to 18 persons, and 
currently numbers nine. Considerable 
effort is directed towards keeping the 
staff flexible, so that assignments can 
be made on the basis of need rather 
than specialty. 

While Greensboro led North Caro- 
lina cities in instituting residential re- 
newal, it was a “johnny-come-lately” 
as far as downtown revitalization was 
concerned. While the need for 


substantial upgrading of the central 
business district was recognized about 
fifteen years ago, a General Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Plan was not complet- 
ed until 1968. 

Downtown Renewal Planned 
Outstanding citizen involvement was 
obtained as part of the downtown 
renewal planning effort. Five com- 
mittees were organized for the pur- 
pose of providing strong input in 
such areas as private investment, legal 
aspects, public information, design 
and business impact. These commit- 
tees, which had the active participa- 
tion of over 80 persons, met fre- 
quently to explore ideas and to 
review all facets of downtown 
renewal planning. In addition to the 
five operating committees, an execu- 
tive committee, headed by one of 


as te 


Greensboro’s leading citizens, provid- 
ed coordination, established policy 
and served as spokesman for all com- 
mittees on key community issues. 


DARE 

The citizen organization called itself 
Operation DARE, an acronym for 
Downtown Area Renewal Effort. A 
logo was adopted and used in lapel 
pins, merchant advertising and letter- 
heads. A monthly newsletter was 
published which was distributed to all 
downtown merchants and property 
owners, as well as many other citi- 
zens. Minutes of each committee 
meeting were prepared and mailed to 
the members of all committees, so 
that each DARE member would be 
informed about the total effort. Sev- 
eral major sessions were held for the 
benefit of all interested citizens at 
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which professionally prepared slide 
presentations were given concerning 
Greensboro’s problems and proposed 
solutions, and examples of activities 
in other cities. 

As a result of all of this citizen 
involvement, the General Neighbor- 
hood Renewal Plan was adopted in 
1968 with the almost total support 
of the entire community. The plan 
proposed a sequence of conventional 
renewal projects extending over a ten- 
to-fifteen year period. An application 
was locally approved and filed for the 
first project, requesting a total Fed- 
eral grant of _ slightly over 
$7,000,000. By this time, however, 
HUD had established criteria which 
had to be met in order to qualify for 
downtown renewal funding. These re- 
lated to accessibility to low income 
persons and employment opportun- 
ities. Consequently, a special analysis 
was prepared which indicated that 
redevelopment would create over 


3,600 new jobs; conversely, failure to 
act would result in loss of employ- 
ment opportunities in the one section 
of the city that was most accessible 
to lower income persons. 


Downtown Renewal 

All of the citizen support and de- 
tailed analyses were not enough to 
overcome the national inclination not 
to fund any more conventional down- 
town projects. So in the latter part of 
1968 an application was filed with 
HUD to initiate limited scale renewal 
under the Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program. This request met with 
approval, and the Downtown NDP is 
now concluding its fourth year. In 
the four year period, sites have been 
assembled and redeveloped for a 
downtown motel, a 637-car municipal 
parking garage, a savings and loan 
association building and a portion of 
a civic park-plaza. A large area is 
being assembled and will soon be 
conveyed to the local newspaper for 
a major new office and plant. In 
addition, the City of Greensboro and 
Guilford County have completed a 
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major governmental complex, the 
Greensboro Housing Authority is con- 
structing a high rise for the elderly, 
and the City of Greensboro has made 
a number of significant im- 
provements, including construction of 
several private office buildings. 

An interesting aspect of the down- 
town renewal program is the treat- 
ment of the principal business street. 
About 7 or 8 years ago the 
Chamber of Commerce recommended 
that Elm Street be converted into a 
pedestrian mall, and preliminary stud- 
ies to effectuate the conversion were 
made. The Downtown NDP anticipat- 
ed such treatment, but met with se- 
vere opposition from affected parties. 
Consequently, the City Council 
agreed that nothing would be done 
by the Redevelopment Commission 
until merchants and property owners 
agreed among themselves on what 
treatment, if any, should be under- 
taken. It was finally agreed that a 
semi-mall would be an appropriate 
treatment. 


Semi-Mall 
The semi-mall would consist of one 
lane of traffic in each direction, with 
the former parking spaces used for 
sidewalk widening and loading bays. 
The semi-mall originally was proposed 
for four blocks of Elm Street, but 
has since been extended to include 
two blocks of an intersecting street. 
Total construction cost for the six 
blocks was $438,379, of which 
$71,894 was paid for by the 
Greensboro Merchants Association. 
Work was completed expeditiously, 
causing minimum inconvenience to 
abutting property interests. 
Greensboro constructed its 
improvements at a relatively low cost. 
Consequently, the Elm Street semi- 
mall does not have many of the fine 
amenities that are found in the much 
more expensive malls of other cities. 
However, the environment has been 
considerably improved with plantings, 
ornamental street lighting, a postal 
kiosk and benches. 


Unfortunately, all of these activi- 
ties and citizen participation have not 
been enough to stem the exodus of 
business from downtown Greensboro. 
In the past 2 years, two major 
retail establishments have abandoned 
their downtown locations and a third 
has announced its departure. A sub- 
stantial number of smaller stores have 
removed themselves from the down- 
town scene. 

Although the Redevelopment 
Commission is limited in its activities 
to project areas designated by the 
Greensboro Planning Board, this has 
not prevented the renewal agency 
from participating in broader policy 
planning. For example, the staff had 
an active role in the development of 
a Model Cities application. While this 
program was not funded, the process 
of application preparation did provide 
a great deal of new information 
about the problems and needs of a 





substantial segment of Greensboro’s 
citizenry. 


Revenue Sharing Funds 

The Redevelopment Commission staff 
also played a major part in the pre- 
paration of the first year’s application 
for the Community Renewal Pro- 
gram, which is being administered by 
the Greensboro Planning Department. 
This program, which is now in its 
third year, has provided a comprehen- 
sive and factual basis for distribution 
of community development revenue 
sharing funds. In order to meet 
Greensboro’s goals for improving its 
housing supply and environment, the 
Redevelopment Commission will clear 
about 60 housing units and rehabili- 
tate about 140 annually under special 
revenue sharing. In order that these 
goals might be translated into specific 
proposals, the staff of the Redevelop- 
ment Commission has completed de- 


tailed analyses and cost projections of 
17 blighted areas of the city. 
These areas vary considerably in size, 
costs and extent of clearance re- 
quired. Therefore, it should be a rela- 
tively easy matter for City Council to 
program the allocation of the formula 
share of revenue sharing monies over 
the next 5 years. 

In addition to planning project ac- 
tivities to meet new demands several 
other steps have been taken. “In- 
house” staff training sessions are 
being carried out so that each key 
person will have a basic working 
knowledge of rehabilitation. This in- 
cludes all phases of rehabilitation in- 
cluding the legal basis, standards, fi- 
nance, neighborhood organization, in- 
spections, cost estimating and con- 
tracting. Detailed procedures for ad- 
ministering the program have been 
drafted for incorporation in a man- 
ual. 


New churches have helped 
stabilize residential renewal 
areas in Greensboro. 


We may say that the City of 
Greensboro is noted for its progres- 
sive and responsive local government. 
It was the first city in North Carolina 
to initiate redevelopment activities. It 
successfully established the constitu- 
tionality of the State Redevelopment 


Act. It began 3 years ago to 
prepare for some form of special rev- 
enue sharing. It has consistently tried 
to evoke citizen response in the con- 
duct of all municipal affairs. As a 
result of these and other forward- 
looking actions, Greensboro has im- 
proved its housing and_ general 
environment and faces an _ even 
greater challenge to wisely use com- 
munity development revenue sharing 
funds in a manner that will yield a 
blight-free city. ® 


Mr. Barkley is executive director of 


the Greensboro Redevelopment Com- 
mission. 
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Twenty years ago, a contractor said it 
couldn’t be done. The first crew 
called to tackle the job in the spring 
of 1973 agreed and walked off the 
job before starting. Even the origina- 
tor of the idea, Mayor Fred S. Cates, 
admits that he lost hope one day 
when the whole project seemed 
doomed just as it was starting. 

But all that is history now—mere 
details in the long life story of Hills- 
borough’s Ruffin-Roulhac house— 
today the North Carolina city’s town 
hall. The project started with a 
$83,300 Legacy of Parks grant 
awarded by HUD and matched by 
the town. The town put another 
$10,000 into it and received $10,000 
more in gifts, Cates said. 


On a visit to what is now one of 


the most attractive town halls in the 
Nation, it is hard to imagine the 
condition of the 19th century build- 
ing a little more than a year ago. 
“One brace and one door were hold- 
ing the whole house up,” recalled 
Johnny Partin, a carpenter who 
worked on the restoration for more 
than a year. “The building was more 
or less hanging. I haven’t figured out 
yet how it stayed there. The founda- 
tions were about gone.” “But now it 
is in better condition than when it 
was originally built,’ said Aaron 
Wilson, who joined Partin on the job 
early last fall. The two carpenters, 
both experienced in historic restora- 
tion, knew the opinions of previous 
workmen that saving the house would 
be too dangerous. And they agreed 
on the danger. They even agreed with 
most townspeople who said it didn’t 
look like it could be restored. 
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A Town Halll Saga 


By Mary Wallace 


“That was the opinion of every- 
body in Hillsborough except Mr. 
Cates and one or two others,” Partin 
said. But they could not forego the 
challenge of “seeing what you can do 
with something like this,’ Wilson 
added. 


Distinguished Residents 
Hillsborough’s Ruffin-Roulhac house 
is named for its most prominent resi- 
dent, a State chief justice, and its last 
resident, Mrs. William S. Roulhac, 
who sold it to the town. The east 
part of the house is believed to have 
been built by Martin Hanks who 
bought the land from the town in the 
early 1800’s. He sold the lot and 
house to William H. Phillips for $650 
in 1823. Two years later, Phillips sold 
it to Francis Lister Hawks for 
$1,000. 

In 1830, Frances C.P. Blount 
bought the house and the next lot 
for a total of $900 and began the 
west wing. In 1865, by then Mrs. 
William H. Hill, she sold the property 
to Chief Justice Thomas Ruffin for 
$3,500. Ruffin bought six more lots 
on the now 10-acre site in 1866 for 
$500. After his death in 1870, his 
widow added the last two lots for 
$400, and the block has had only 
one owner since then. 

The property then passed by 
inheritance to the Ruffin children, 
and granddaughter, Nannie Russell 
Broadnax, who made the 1908 addi- 
tions. She married William Sterling 
Roulhac, and their son of the same 
name inherited the home and land in 
1909. He and his wife, Charlotte, 


were the last occupants of the house, 


leaving in the early 1920’s. Mrs. 
Roulhac sold the property to the 
town in 1972 for $65,000. For 
Aaron Wilson, 52, the Ruffin-Roulhac 
restoration had special meaning. 
“This was in the history book when I 
was in the Orange County schools. I 
remember seeing the picture,” he 
said. 

A sketch which showed mostly 
trees and the drive, was all contractor 
Clarence Hines and his workmen had 
to go on when they cleared the over- 
grown yard to reach the forbidding 
about-to-collapse house which had 
stood unoccupied for 50 years. The 
hardest job came at the beginning. 
Before work on the frame house 
could start, the brick foundation had 
to be rebuilt. That meant the house 
had to be lifted from the foundation. 
Hines told Cates it couldn’t be done 
and it appeared that he was right. On 
the first try to lift the whole house, 
the roof and ceiling rose, but the 
walls stayed precariously in position. 

That was the only time Cates had 
doubts about the home’s restorabil- 
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ity. But one of the carpenters found 
a way to lift the house and the 
project was underway. 


Mayor Given Credit 
The carpenters give Mayor Cates a lot 
of credit for the success of the proj- 
ect. “Fred has been good to work 
for. If he had been hot-headed, 
neither of us would have been here,” 
Partin, 61, said. “Fred has been in 
the building business all his life and 
he understood the problems and the 
process.” Cates, in turn, said the 
project’s success is due to “good 
craftsmen with a lot of patience.” 
The restoration was a bottom to 
top project. After the foundations 
were in, inside walls had to be 
straightened and strengthened. Then 
the original roof, with its leaning 
dormers, was stripped of its wooden 
shingles, covered with plywood, and 
new wood shingles. The lower floor 
was rotted and had to be replaced, 
but 10 and 11 inch-wide original 
floorboards are still visible in the 
second floor east room. The floor 


timbers saved from the lower floor 
were used to restore the floor in the 
old Ruffin law office which is now 
the police station. 


Many of the interior features of 


the house had survived abandcnment 
well. “The chimneys and fireplaces 
were in good shape,” Partin and 
Wilson said. Relying on the fireplaces 
through last winter, the carpenters 
found that they draw well and throw 
out heat. 

The _ four-foot-high wainscoting 
throughout the house was restored by 
A.B. Stoner of Garland Woodcraft in 
Durham. “Where replacement was 
necessary, only old timber, never 
veneer, was used,” Partin said. Shut- 
ters and doors and more than half of 
the window glass were intact and just 
required refurbishing. The exterior 
glass was protected by the fact that 
when the William Roulhacs moved 
out in the early 1920's they securely 
locked the sturdy shutters on each 
window. 


The ancient 


glass is particularly 
noticeable in the doors of the book 





cabinets inside alcoves in what is now 
the town board meeting room. The 
last task for Partin, Wilson and Leon 
Meyers who is learning restoration 
carpentry from them, was the front 
porch. The original porch had been 
left hanging, probably for many 
years, after vandals removed the 
pillars. 

The only outbuilding restored so 
far is the law office of State Chief 
Justice Thomas Ruffin who lived in 
the home he called “Little Haw- 
fields” from 1866 to his death in 
1870. The two rooms, each with fire- 
place, now house the six-man police 
department. 

Outside, the round pillars to be 
built of pie-shaped bricks for the 
back porch are not complete, al- 
though the flagstones for its floor 
have been dug up and relaid. And 
brick sidewalks are going in. So far, 
the purchase of the only unbroken 
block in Hillsborough today, and the 
restoration have cost $185,500. «@ 
Ms. Wallace is a reporter with the 
Durham Herald. 
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The Selma 
Accord 


By Alfred Sartain 


Situated in what is known as the 
“black soil belt,” Selma, Ala., (pop. 
28,000) in 1955 set forth a plan of 
major land use based on “a desirable 
pattern” for future city development. 

Since inception of the contro- 
versial plan, Selma, whose population 
is 49 percent black, has witnessed a 
decade of struggle for racial equality 
in all areas of city services, including 
housing and employment. 

The city’s Mayor, Joe Smitherman, 
recently called the opening of a 


g pool that had been closed 
for 10 years due to racial unrest “the 
last symbol of the turmoil of the 
sixties.” 

During that decade, the city did, 
in fact, see a continuous stream of 
marches for racial justice, desegrega- 
tion of public schools and facilities. 
There was the demand for voting 
rights and massive protest over the 
city’s use of Federal, State, and local 
funding. 

When Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr., led the famous march 
across Pettus Bridge in 1965, Selma, 
Ala., was the most racially polarized 
city in the United States and for 
more than 5 years after the march 
the after shocks of racial discord and 
suspicions continued to reverberate 
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throughout the community. Some of 


the most significant community cas- 
ualities during this period were a 
score or more of HUD-sponsored 
projects and programs for urban dev- 
elopment, including a large urban re- 
newal project, low rent public hous- 
ing projects, a large drainage program, 
and all subsidized housing programs 
for low-income people, which were 
Sections 235 and 236; and Section 
221(d)(3)—Rent Supplement. The 
community was so racially polarized 
that no privately owned FHA-insured 
multifamily project had been built in 
Selma since 1954 despite the fact 
that the city had more than 28,000 
population in the 1960 census and a 
sizeable economic base, including 
Craig Air Force Base. In the late 
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1. & 2. Chanticleer and 
Selma Square, Section 236 
projects 

3. Mayor Smitherman (left) 
and Randall Miller, urban 
renewal director 


1960’s, the swirling controversy of 
polarization and neighborhood segre- 
gation began to coalesce and focus on 
the various elements of the HUD- 
approved Workable Program, and 
specifically on the city’s approved 
land use plan, severely restrictive zon- 
ing codes, and the site selection in 
black neighborhoods for all public 
housing, urban renewal, etc. 


Suit Filed 

With the assistance of the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund, blacks orga- 
nized, and in November 1970 filed 
suit in the U.S. District Court against 
the city, the State Highway Depart- 
ment, HUD, and others, to enjoin all 
activities designed to racially segre- 
gate neighborhoods in the community 





and to prevent blacks from upward 
mobility in housing and the use of 
other community facilities. In 
September of that year the HUD 
Birmingham Area Office was estab- 
lished under the Department’s pro- 
gram for decentralization of author- 
ity. The objective was to assist local 
communities in solving their local 
problems and to focus decision mak- 
ing capacity at the field level where it 
could be most responsive to special 
local needs. 

Selma, Ala., in 1970 was clearly in 
desperate need of such special, local 
attention. The HUD Area Office, in 
surveying the needs there, found that 
the entire scope of community devel- 
opment, as well as the initiative in 
providing housing, was so hopelessly 
ensnarled by the suit in Federal 
Court that it would take years for 
the matter to be resolved through the 
extensive litigation that was contem- 
plated by the voluminous pleadings 
on file. 

Area Office Director, Jon Will 
Pitts, and his staff carefully analyzed 
the situation and mapped out a 
course of action to try and bring the 
parties together. 


Neutral Ground 

With permission of the HUD Central 
Office and the U.S. District Attor- 
ney’s office, which was representing 
HUD’s interest, the Area Office staff 
called and assembled the first negoti- 
ating session of the parties to the law 
suit in November 1971 on the neutral 
ground of the Birmingham Area 
Office. The Area Director, being an 
attorney and urban planner, served as 
the mediator for the negotiations. 
Participating for the Area Office were 
former Director of Operations, Peter 
W. Field; Director of the Equal 
Opportunity Division, Heager L. Hill; 
current Director of Operations, 
Robert L. Lunsford; and former 
Assistant Director of Planning and 
Relocation, Raymond Sherry. The 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund was 
represented by Michael Davidson of 
New York City, who arrived with 
planning consultant, Yale Rabin. The 
city was represented by Mayor 
Joe Smitherman together with other 


city leaders, including officials of the 
planning and zoning board, the hous- 
ing authority, the water and sewer 
board, homebuilders and developers. 


The Selma Accord 

Over the course of several months 
and several long negotiating sessions 
the parties reached an agreement for 
settlement of the law suit and a 
course of action which provided for 
the stalled housing projects to be 
built, water and sewer services to be 
extended to needy black groups, and 
open housing opportunity in pre- 
viously all-white areas to be made 
available to black citizens by proper 
zoning for multifamily projects, in- 
cluding projects under Sections 236 
and 221(d)(3), and for the continua- 
tion of the urban renewal program. 
The key element of the whole plan 
was a citizens’ participation group, 
known as the Project Area Com- 
mittee, most of the members to be 
nominated by the minority organiza- 
tions of citizens and appointed by 
the Mayor. Finally, on February 16, 
1972, the “Selma Accord” was signed 
by all parties and a flood of com- 
munity development activities began 
such as the city had never before 
experienced. 


Accord Sparks Action 

A black was appointed director of 
the urban renewal project, and the 
program has moved forward at such a 
rapid pace that it is substantially 
ahead of its timetable. Three multi- 
family projects have been built to 
date and successfully occupied as the 
first racially integrated multifamily 
projects in the City of Selma. Sites 
far removed from the ghetto were 
selected for public housing and these 
projects have been built, completed 
and occupied. To assure maximum 
citizen participation, a Community 
Development Advisory Committee, 
consisting of five black and five white 
members, was formed. The com- 
mittee was selected on a ward elec- 
tion basis and a black chairman was 
elected. 

Since the signing of the Selma 
Accord, semi-annual and annual meet- 
ings have been held to evaluate pro- 
gress and compliance with the agree- 
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ment. These meetings are attended by 
interested local citizens, Project Area 
Committee members, Community 
Development Advisory Committee 


members, HUD staff members, repre- 
sentatives of the NAACP, city and 
State officials, local housing authority 
officials and housing developers. 


Local Relation Improved 

What has happened in Selma as a 
result of the Selma Accord consti- 
tutes an unusual success story in the 
history of Federal housing programs. 
It is an outstanding example of goals 
achieved through HUD programs. The 
Accord provides a local strategy 
designed to develop a full range of 
housing opportunities and deliver 
other services and resources to im- 
prove the quality of housing and 
neighborhoods in the city. This 
unique and comprehensive approach 
to solving local problems seems to 
have set the pace for the changes that 
have taken place in Selma. 

The last city election saw the 
selection of five black and five white 
candidates to serve on the 10-man 
City Commission. Mayor Smitherman 
says that the city has developed into 
a model for racial harmony. Recently 
the Mayor and black Councilman 
Frederick Reese were talking about 
the budget in front of City Hall. 
White Mayor Smitherman suddenly 
said, “Do you remember the two of 
us about 10 years ago?” Councilman 
Reese smiled and nodded. “You were 
standing up on the steps and I was 
down here in front of a group of 
marchers,” said Reese. “You were 
praying and I was standing here look- 
ing tough,” the Mayor recalled. 
“Those were some days.” Smither- 
man then added, “People can say 
what they want about Selma—or 
remember what they want—but this is 
a place with good racial relations.” 
The Councilman agreed, “We’ve been 
working at it.” 

Indeed, the citizens of Selma, Ala., 
have been working on their problems 
and they will continue to look to 
HUD for all the help they can get. @ 


Mr. Sartain is special assistant to the 
HUD Area Director. 
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With recent redevelopment, Louisville 
has begun to rebuild its heritage as a 
river city and to restore its riverfront 
to its original importance. Located at 
the bend of the Ohio River, Ken- 
tucky’s premier city had its begin- 
nings in 1778, when Indians and 
French portaged their canoes at the 
Falls of the Ohio. For decades, the 
river governed Louisville’s growth; the 
river was the city’s heart. But as has 
happened in other river cities with 
the dawning of the automobile era, 
people moved from the center into 
the suburbs, leaving the center to 
decay. Now, however, once again, the 
riverfront is becoming the financial, 
governmental, commercial, and cul- 
tural center of the metropolitan 
community. 

Redevelopment of the Louisville 
riverfront means the interaction of its 
people and their environment. The 
River City Mall, a pedestrian mall on 
Louisville’s 4th Street, where cars and 
buses once traveled, is now an open 
area—a pleasant way to get from one 
place to another. 

The newly constructed mall was 
created in an effort to revitalize and 
rehumanize the central city—to make 
downtown a place where people want 
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to go. Benches invite rest and relaxa- 
tion; street vendors provide for citi- 
zens an opportunity to shop in the 
open amid trees and fountains; there 
are play areas for children; and per- 
manent stages for planned activities 
(the Bluegrass Festival of 1974 
attracted over 40,000 people to River 
City Mall). 


A “People Place” 

While River City Mall is changing the 
character of 4th Street, making it a 
“people place,” the Riverfront Plaza 
and Belvedere Park are transforming 
the Louisville riverfront into the 
openness and beauty of long ago. 

The Riverfront Plaza is a large 
open area, with molded stone 
benches and a large reflecting pool 
which serves as an ice skating rink 
during the winter months. A principal 
charm of the plaza is the cascading 
fountains on its north side. 

Belvedere Park is on the northern- 
most edge of Riverfront Plaza. The 
park provides space for special events, 
including planned weekends of activ- 
ities for ethnic groups, concerts, 
gatherings of various kinds, or just a 
chance to be alone where the air is 
clean and the view is beautiful. From 


Louisville’s 
Riverfront 
Restoration 


by W. R. Sutherland 


the Belvedere one can see the locks 
and the Falls of the Ohio, and the 
green and beautiful Indiana shore. In 
addition, one has a unique view of 
Louisville’s historic steamboat, Belle 
of Louisville. Looking away from the 
river, one can see Louisville’s impres- 
sive skyline of new buildings in their 
setting of open space. 


Reintegrating Downtown 

While the use of space in Belvedere 
Park and Riverfront Plaza is different 
from that of the River City Mall, the 
concept of the areas is the same. The 
entire redevelopment of the area, 
including Federal Square (the govern- 
mental area), Shippingport Square 
which will include apartments, thea- 
ters, hotels and office buildings, and 
the Exhibition Hall, which will link 
River City Mall to the Riverfront, is 
geared to reintegrating the downtown 
area into the city as a whole. The 
combination of commerce and open 
space for people has been a tremen- 
dous success, with 160,000 people a 
day taking advantage of the facilities. 


eek® 
Mr. Sutherland is special assistant to 
the Area Director. Credit is due the 
Louisville Chamber of Commerce and 
the Louisville Magazine. 





1. Galt House Hotel 
overlooking Riverfront 
Plaza 

2. Belvedere & Riverfront 
Plaza 

3. Ice skating at Riverfront 
Plaza 

4. Special events on 
Louisville’s River City 

Mall 


5. Historic steamboat, the 
Belle of Louisville 

6. Outdoor setting on the 
Belvedere 

7. Newest public housing 
high-rise for the elderly— 
Avenue Plaza 

8. Children’s ‘‘stepping 
stones” on Riverfront 
Plaza 
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1. Dosker Manor high-rise for the elderly 
2. Lee Beckwith in Hillebrand House 
woodwork shop 

3. Nurse Gloria Walsh examining 
resident, Dorothy Knight 

4. Senior House members making 
ornaments for annual Christmas 
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Louisville’s 
Elderly 
in Public 


Housing 


By Dorothy Zeillmann 


Residents of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Housing Authority’s complexes for 
the elderly, and neighboring commu- 
nities, are provided with many ser- 
vices and opportunities through pro- 
grams administered by HUD. 

Senior House, a voluntary commu- 
nity agency serving senior citizens of 
the Greater Louisville area, is  in- 
volved in expanding recreational and 
educational opportunities of these 
citizens. Activities sponsored by 
Senior House include arts and crafts, 
sewing, money-making bazaars, cur- 
rent events discussion groups, con- 
certs, bridge and _ chess lessons, 
dances, parties, and trips to points of 
interest in the Kentuckiana area. 

There are more than 500 senior 
citizens participating in the Senior 
House program, with many taking 
active volunteer leadership responsi- 
bilities—an important part of the lives 
of these Louisvillians. 


Art Helps Amputee 

For many, Senior House offers 
opportunities and advantages which 
have completely changed their life- 
styles. Take for example one resident 
of Dosker Manor, an amputee, who 
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had had minimal art training fifty 
years ago. Senior House has given her 
an opportunity once again to utilize 
her artistic abilities. She is becoming 
an accomplished artist, which she 
says has brought new dimension to 
her life. 

Through these activities, residents 
are offered a productive way to 
utilize their time, a chance to learn 
and teach, a chance to increase self- 
respect, and an opportunity to meet 
and enjoy other people. There are 
gardens which are maintained by the 
residents, lobbies with fireplaces for 
warmth and conversation. There are 
newsletters which keep _ residents 
informed of activities and plans, com- 
munity recreational buildings and 
workshops and buses to grocery 
stores, church services, church lunch- 
eons, bingos, and shopping centers. 

In keeping with the “upward 
mobility” concept, residents are 





invited to use the facilities for such 
individual activities as _ refinishing 
furniture, or group projects such as 
assisting local manufactures in pro- 
duction. Proceeds from such projects 
benefit the tenant organizations. In 
the case of Hillegrand House, a 
HUD-insured complex, residents are 
being employed as security guards, 
working 5S hours a night. This not 
only provides security for the other 
tenants, but also supplemental in- 
come for the guard himself. 


Ancillary Services 

In addition to the social activities 
provided in the compiexes, there are 
supplemental services furnished by 
organizations in Louisville other than 
Senior House. 

The Visiting Nurses’ Association is 
responsible for skilled nursing care, 
physical therapy, occupational ther- 
apy, and speech therapy. These are 
made available to homebound resi- 
dents with a physician’s order. In 
addition, Mobile Meals serves hot, 
nutritious meals to homebound resi- 
dents. 

Objectives of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association are health care, health 
education, and the prevention of 
health crisis situations. In August 
alone, 787 high-rise residents visited 
the health care clinics sponsored by 
the visiting nurses. Ambulance service 
for tenants of high-rise complexes is 
provided by the Park Duvalle Health 


5. Officer Ronald Schulte (seated) 
cashing Social Security check for 
Dosker Manor resident, Zania Davis 

6. Louisville’s Hillebrand House 

for the elderly 

7. Art instructor, Kirby Stoll, and 
student, Mary Burgess, at Senior House 
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Center. These services create an 
added feeling of security—a release 
from the apprehensions of growing 
old with no one to care. 


Dosker Manor 

One of the most unique services 
offered to the residents of the Louis- 
ville Housing Authority’s Dosker 
Manor complex, is the monthly cash- 
ing of Social Security checks on the 
premises by Louisville’s Police De- 
partment. Officers give willingly of 
their time to assure the protection 
for the residents. 

There is no charge to residents and 
the money used to cash checks comes 
from the Louisville Police Officers’ 
Credit Union. This service, conceived 
by Lt. Col. L.G. Schweizer of the 
Louisville Police Department, is one 
of few of its kind in the United 
States. 

These services and opportunities 
create and further the concept of 
“people places” in downtown Louis- 
ville. ® 
Ms. Zeillmann is community services 


adviser in HUD’s Louisville Area 
Office. 
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In Chattanooga, Tennessee, it was a 
beautiful spring morning, Wednesday, 
April 3, 1974. When I left the motel 
the sun was just coming up over 
historic Missionary Ridge. I was there 
as HUD’s Region IV _ Emergency 
Services Officer to inspect some 20 
mobile homes remaining from the 
temporary housing program 
following the 1973 

flood. 
There 
were a few 
scattered 


clouds 

left from 

the night 

dampness, but 

not even a hint of 

the catastrophic disasters 

that would strike five of the 

eight States in the Region before the 
day ended. 

Far to the west, in Kansas City’s 
Severe Storms Forecast Center, appre- 
hensive meteorologist watched a low 
pressure system of cool air move east- 
ward out of the Rockies toward a 
fateful collision with warm moist air 
sliding up from the Gulf. Forces were 
in motion that would cause one of 
the worst days of weather in the 





history of the U.S. Over 100 torna- 
does would hit eleven States, kill 329 
and injure 4,000 people, and affect 
24,000 families before midnight. 

Leaving Chattanooga, I headed for 
Jasper, Tennessee, driving on 1-24 
along the banks of the scenic 
Tennessee River at Moccasin Bend, 
which circles the foot of Lookout 
Mountain. The dogwood and red 
buds were in full bloom. It was a 
good day to be alive! 


Storms Threaten 

I spent the morning in Jasper making 
inspections of mobile homes to deter- 
mine if they were suitable to be 
stored for future disaster use. 

At noon, while driving to lunch, I 
picked up the tail end of a newcast 
which reported a weather system 
moving to Alabama, Tennessee and 
Kentucky that could possibly spawn 
tornadoes. Tornado watches are an 
almost weekly occurrence in the 
South in the spring. After lunch, | 
tried to glean some more information 
but the reports only said severe 


thunder storms for the area. Keeping 
up with the weather is a way of life 


in my profession. When bad weather 
threatens, we listen to the radio and 
TV reports and check with the 
Weather Service. We plot the path of 
tropical storms and hurricanes. We 
hope for the best but must plan for 
the worst. 

After completing the inspections 
about mid-afternoon, I headed for 
Atlanta. Heavy thunder clouds were 
beginning to move in from the west. 
Through Northwest Georgia, | was in 
and out of extremely hard rains. 
Severe thunder storm warnings along 
with tornado watches were being 
regularly broadcast but there were no 
reports of tornadoes as yet. 


First Tornado Report 

When driving into north Atlanta, | 
heard the first report of the tornado 
that hit Brandenburg and Louisville, 
Kentucky. | hoped for the best. The 
evening news carried more reports of 
tornadoes but the full extent of their 
severity was still not apparent. Many 
tornadoes in the spring do only 
minor damage, and I was not yet 
overly concerned. 


I called the Weather Service and 
received a full report of tornado 
activity in the South and Midwest 
and the probable extent of damage. 
It was then I realized that we had 
trouble and were going to be very 
busy for the next few weeks. 


A Presidential Declaration 

As disaster reports were refined, 
governors of the stricken States re- 
quested supplemental Federal assis- 
tance through a major disaster decla- 
ration. The requests were made to 
the President through the FDAA 
Administrator Tom Dunne, and the 
President quickly announced the 
declarations. This action triggered 
many Federal agencies into a partner- 
ship recovery operation with the 
State and local governments of each 
State. Marshalling the Federal re- 
sponse was the job of HUD’s Federal 
Disaster Assistance Administration 
with five of the Presidentially- 
declared disasters in Tom Credle’s 
Atlanta Region. 

Credle, now designated by the 
President as Federal Coordinating 
Officer, quickly dispatched his 
Atlanta staff to the tornado-ravaged 
States, naming each one a Deputy 
Federal Coordinating Officer for the 
respective States. 


Regional Office Alerted 

By telephone I discussed the situation 
with Federal Disaster Assistance 
Administration’s Director Tom Credle 
and advised him that HUD Region IV 
would be on standby to assist them if 
a housing mission assignment was 
delegated by FDAA. 

About 1:30 a.m., Birmingham 
Area Office Deputy Director Bert 
Brown informed us that Guin, Hunts- 
ville, Jasper, Cullman and other north 
Alabama cities and rural areas had 
been badly hit and that damage 
assessment teams had been alerted to 
report in by 7:00 a.m. for assign- 
ment. It was now obvious that we 
would be heavily involved in northern 
Alabama, eastern Tennessee and 
middle Kentucky. Northern Georgia 
and extreme western North Carolina 
had also had tornadoes, but reports 
of damage were sketchy. The opera- 
tion appeared to require at least three 
and possibly five disaster field offices. 
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The big question was how to cope 
with such widespread operations. 
Hurricane Agnes had taught that a 
large widespread operation could not 
be well managed from one field 
office and control could rapidly 
break down. The answer was to redel- 
egate FDAA mission assignments to 
the Area Office Directors. 


Experienced Disaster Team 

A plus factor in this planning was the 
large number of experienced disaster 
people in Region IV. In the spring of 
1973 alone, the Region received 11 
FDAA housing mission assignments in 
90 days. Alabama had two, Florida 
one, Georgia two, Kentucky one, 
Mississippi one, North Carolina one 
and Tennessee three. South Carolina 
is the only State in the Region that 
has never had a mission. 

Further, since Hurricane Camille in 
August 1969, Region IV has had 22 
mission assignments in which 10,003 
families have been assisted at the cost 
of over $29 million. The monies are 
from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund following major disaster decla- 
rations. The Region also provided 
personnel to other disasters such as 
Corpus Christi after Celia, Los 
Angeles after the fires, Buffalo Creek 
and Rapid City after the floods, and 
to New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia after Agnes. Such numerous 
calamity disasters have compelled the 
training that has produced an abun- 
dance of dedicated disaster workers, 
ready and willing to plunge into 
aiding a stricken population. 


Disaster Team Dispersed 

The morning of April 4 the various 
members of the HUD disaster-aid 
staffs were called in to begin planning 
the disaster operations. Regular job 
duties were divided among those 
staying behind, travel advances were 
applied for, bags were packed, wives 
and children kissed goodbye, and the 
teams headed out for the disaster 
areas. 

No sooner had the counter-attack 
on the five tornadoes been planned 
and implemented than Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, flooded. Since Mississippi 
is the most disaster prone State in 
the Region it has a large experienced 
cadre. Many of those people had al- 
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1. Mobile home being 

moved into ravaged area 

outside Stamping Ground, Ky. 

2. Disastrous effect of tornado on 
home south of Birmingham 

3. Stricken families seeking relief 
in Louisville 

4. Ruins of tornado in Birmingham 
5. Aerial view of stricken area 

6. Trailers set up 

for temporary housing. 

7. FDAA Administrator Tom Dunne 
(left) and HUD Atlanta Regional 
Administrator Lamar Seals 
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ready been drafted for duty in other 
States and, ironically, the Area Office 
was caught short-handed. Director 
Jim Roland, however, began to strip 
his office of people and responded to 
the mission assignment. 


Eight Weeks Plan 

Draft copies of the FDAA mission 
assignments were received and 8 
weeks had been set in which to house 
the families. The Region IV manage- 
ment objectives, however, set the 
policy of 6 weeks to house the fami- 
lies in the size of operations we were 
anticipating. It wasenow time for the 
Region to move hard. Six weeks it 
was! Policies and plans were geared 
to house all families by May 15. 

A command post was set up in the 
Regional Office in Atlanta to coordi- 
nate and service the field offices. Pat 
Patterson came in from the Atlanta 
Area Office to act as “anchor man” 
for the Regional Office disaster staff. 
The receiving, consolidating and dis- 
tributing of the myriad of routine 
and special reports, as well as coordi- 
nation of mobile home orders, was 
handled in an outstanding manner by 
Ted Smith and Jean Howington. All 
contacts between the DFO’s FDAA 
and the Central Office concerning 
personnel requests, policy decisions, 
services, and equipment flowed 
through this office. It was the nerve 
center for all operations. 

The Kentucky operation grew by 
leaps and bounds. Every day it 
seemed more counties were desig- 
nated disaster areas and applications 
flooded in. The field office expanded 
rapidly as the need grew, so Area 
Office Director Virgil Kinnaird re- 
organized and literally shut down the 
Louisville Area Office. Even Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, supplied experi- 
enced housing personnel. An out- 
standing job was done as the DFO 
housed 1073 families within the 6 
weeks allotted. 


Families Housed 

Tennessee with its usual quiet, effi- 
cient manner moved out of the 
Knoxville Area Office and began 
housing families. DFO Director 
Carman Frazier called on local hous- 
ing authorities for assistance and was 


able to house 400 families in less 
than 5 weeks. 

Georgia housed 80 families and 
North Carolina 76. DFO Director 
John Lyle in Murphy, North 
Carolina, had no more than started to 
set up mobile homes when the State 
imposed underwriters label require- 
ments on the units. Good planning 
and quick work qualified all the units 
and allowed the operation to move 
rapidly ahead. In north Georgia, DFO 
Director Crawford Hicks was faced 
with the problem of housing a few 
families in a large geographical area in 
mobile homes, but here again, dedica- 
tion and good planning spelled 
success. 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi, had the 
Region’s only mini-repair program—a 
plan that used FDAA funds to re- 
store damaged homes rather than 
house the families elsewhere. Even- 
tually 458 homes were made livable 
and the families were moved back in. 


Quick Legal Action 
HUD’s Field Office Director John 
Boswell was faced with serious civil 
rights problems. A large apartment 
complex and a commercial mobile 
home park refused to accept blacks. 

Quick action by FDAA officials 
solved the problem and all housing in 
Hattiesburg was opened to disaster 
victims. Eventually, 796 families were 
assisted into all types of housing in- 
cluding mobile homes. The Green- 
ville, Mississippi, Storage Center and 
the Forest Park (Atlanta) and Blue 
Grass (Richmond, Kentucky) Strat- 
egic Storage Centers supplied to all 
six field offices over 1,170 mobile 
homes in record time, and _ sites 
expeditiously prepared to spot them. 

Some field offices had a shortage 
of trained personnel in certain spe- 
cialities. The Emergency Preparedness 
Staff in the Central Office responed 
quickly and effectively when called 
upon to provide this training, as well 
as any other assistance we requested. 
Director John Gibson did an out- 
standing job providing assistance to 
us when most of his staff were in the 
field. He never failed to respond 
when called upon for help. 

The complete support and en- 
couragement at all times of Regional 
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Administrator Lamar Seals was a 
large factor in the success of our 
1974 operation. Instructions went 
out very early to everyone in the 
Region that the job would get done 
if every Area and Insuring Office had 
to be closed to do it. His visits to the 
DFO’s and talks about the good work 
being done in the field kept morale 
high. 
Phase II Underway 
The Region’s goal of rehousing 40 
percent of the families in permanent 
housing within 6 months, 80 per- 
cent in 12 months and 100 percent 
in 18 months is highly likely to be 
achieved. 

At the 6 month mark on October 
4, over 58 percent of the families 
had been rehoused. The percentage 
of families rehoused in each State 
exceeds our goals. Alabama has re- 
housed 56 percent; Georgia is leading 
with 86 percent; Kentucky 53 per- 
cent; Mississippi starting 3 weeks 
later than the others with 47 percent; 
North Carolina 61 percent; and Ten- 
nessee with a phenomenal 81 percent. 

The Region has held a two-day 
critique of the 1974 operations, at- 
tended by the DFO principal staffs, 
Area and Insuring Office Directors, 
Regional and Central Office Staff 
members, FDAA national and 
Regional personnel, as well as the 
State Coordinating Officers. Many 
problems were discussed that have 
been or are in the process of being 
worked out. A principal Regional 
Office cadre has been designated. 
Cadres have also been named in each 
Area Office with support from the 
Insuring Offices. An intense training 
program is in progress. Personnel in 
each Area and Insuring Office are 
receiving an hour of orientation on 
the disaster program as an introduc- 
tion to the complete disaster training. 

The Region IV dream is to house 
all families in a disaster of any size 
within a maximum time of 4 weeks. 
The intensive training program now 
underway is carrying us well down 
the road to making this an attainable 
goal. f® 


Mr. Ingram is a Regional emergency 
services officer in HUD’s Atlanta Re- 
gional Office. 
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Housing Code Success in Mobile 


By George T. Papageorge 


The city of Mobile, Ala., is enjoying 
remarkable success in eliminating sub- 


standard housing. This has been 
accomplished, for the most part, 
without outside financial assistance 
and at minimal cost to the city. The 
major instrument employed has been 
the city’s housing code. 

It is generally recognized that 
there is great need for housing, par- 
ticularly for the lower and moderate 
income groups in our country. For 
years now, various programs at all 
governmental levels (Federal, State 
and local) have been carried on and 
large sums have been expended for 


the construction of new _ housing. 
However, relatively little attention 
has been given to the preservation 
and maintenance of existing housing 
in our cities and towns. The result 


has been widespread deterioration of 


entire neighborhoods. 
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With construction costs and inter- 
est rates at unprecendented levels, it 
is all the more important that serious 
attention be given to the maintenance 
of the existing housing inventory. 
This can be done and, in fact, has 
been done in Mobile. 


Background 

Mobile’s success with its housing code 
program has been a relatively recent 
development. A housing code was 
first adopted in 1958 and a survey of 
housing inventory and conditions was 
made in 1962. A start was then made 
toward the correction of substandard 


housing conditions. However, strong 
opposition from local interests in- 
hibited significant housing code 
enforcement. 

Federal statutory requirements 
were a major factor in bringing about 
a change. In 1967 a new provision of 
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the U.S. Housing Act went into 
effect and HUD’s Atlanta Regional 
Office announced that this provision 
would be strongly enforced. It re- 
quires that no locality be certified or 
recertified for a workable program 
for community improvement unless 
the locality has had for at least six 
months a housing code, deemed ade- 
quate by the Secretary of HUD, and 
is effectively enforcing this code. 
Recertification at that time was re- 
quired annually (now biennially), and 
since this was a prerequisite for both 
urban renewal and low-rent public 
housing, the city of Mobile and the 


Mobile Housing Board, threatened 
with the loss of millions of Federal 
dollars, felt constrained to carry out 
a meaningful program of housing 
code enforcement. 

Additional staff was added, citizen 
participation was instituted, a sys- 





tematic, citywide, long range program 
of housing code enforcement was 
developed, arrangements were made 
for the re-housing of displaced per- 
sons, and general education of the 
public with respect to the program 
was undertaken. 


SURVEY OF 
SUB-STANDARD 
HOUSING UNITS 

CITY OF MOBILE 


1962 — 1973 


IN THOUSANDS 


Legal Powers and Administration 

Two major legal tools are available to 
carry out the housing code compli- 
ance program. The first is the housing 
code. This code empowers the city to 
require minimum maintenance, in- 
door toilets and bathing facilities, 
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running hot and cold water, screens, 
etc. for every dwelling unit. Mobile 
uses the model housing code promul- 


gated by the southern building code 
congress. The legality of the housing 
code has not been questioned in 
Mobile and its validity has been up- 
held by the supreme court of the 
State. 

The Second tool is a piece of 
legislation known as the Unsafe 
Building Act. Under it the city 
commission, after proper notice and 
hearing, may declare a vacant and 
abandoned substandard building a 
public nuisance and have the building 
demolished. The cost of demolition is 
charged against the property. 


Program Implemented 

The city of Mobile was divided into 
80 neighborhoods and a schedule of 
citywide, door-to-door inspections 
was developed. The 80 neighborhoods 
were scheduled to be covered over a 
period of ten years, beginning in 
1966. 

The policy in Mobile is to inspect 
every dwelling unit. The number of 
call-backs required for each unit 
varies, but it ranges from a minimum 
of four up to twelve or more. Prop- 
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erty owners are given every opportu- 
nity to comply before the city resorts 
to court action. 

In addition to this schedule of 
inspections, staff is required to follow 
up on all complaints of alleged hous- 
ing code violations. 


Results 

Mobile’s Housing Code Compliance 
Program has attained dramatic results. 
The city saw a dramatic decrease in 
substandard dwelling units from 1962 
to 1973. From a total of 19,519, as 
revealed by a citywide housing survey 
in 1962, the number was reduced to 
2,460 by September 1973. Thus, in a 
period of 11 years, some 17,119 sub- 
standard dwelling units had either 
been razed or brought up to code 
standard. The breakdown of the 
figure 17,119 is of interest: The 


right-of-way of highway I-10 and two 
urban renewal projects, carried out 
since the 1962 survey, cleared 4,466 
units, or 26 percent. The correction 
of the remaining 12,653 units, or 74 
percent, was accomplished through 


the city’s housing code compliance 
program. Further breakdown of the 
housing code compliance cases indi- 
cates that 10,847 units were brought 
to code standard by repairs and only 
1,806 were demolished. This is in line 
with the important objective of 
saving housing and bringing about an 
increase in the supply of standard 
housing rather than a decrease by an 
excess of demolition. 

In 1962, 34 percent of the exist- 
ing 56,970 dwelling units were sub- 
standard. In September 1973, less 
than 4 percent of the 67,938 total 
dwelling units now in Mobile still 
remained substandard. 

An example of progress made is 
the elimination of outdoor toilets. 
While no exact figures are available, it 
is reported that as recently as 10 
years ago there were literally many 
thousands of dwellings with outdoor 
toilets and without indoor running 
water. Today the outdoor privy has 
been almost eliminated in Mobile and 
more than 96 percent of the dwelling 
units have indoor running water. 

Finally, and perhaps most striking, 
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is the fact that Mobile’s Housing 
Code Compliance Program has been 
carried out without any Federal or 
other outside financial assistance and 
has received the broad support of 
both residents and property owners. 

Major credit for the program’s 
success is due to the property owners 
since they are the ones who paid for 
the improvements. It is also signifi- 
cant that owner-occupants are much 
easier to deal with than absentee 
owners. 


Effect on Rents 

It was found that where painting and 
only minor repairs were required 
there was no increase in rent. Gener- 
ally, where substantial repairs were 
made, the increase in rents ranged 
from $3 to $10 a month. 

In one case, a group of dwellings, 
all without plumbing, heating or 
wiring, was served by an outdoor 
water supply. After correction of all 
these deficiencies, monthly rents were 
increased from $25 to $35 and water 
bills were added. In all cases inter- 
viewed, the tenants felt that the im- 
proved living conditions were well 
worth the increased rent. 

Added Benefits 

Residents and local leaders have re- 
ported that the improvements in 
housing have resulted in the elimina- 
tion of many health hazards, particu- 
larly to children. Property values are 
protected, stability of neighborhoods 
is enhanced and the tax base is 
maintained. 

The upgrading of neighborhoods 
has instilled confidence for invest- 
ment in rehabilitated areas. New 
brick homes have been built on va- 
cant lots following the razing, under 
the housing code, of extremely 
blighted old structures. The enthu- 
siasm of the residents in their im- 
proved living conditions is reflected 
in the general cleaning up of proper- 
ties and “sprucing up” of entire sec- 
tions that had been in decline. The 
downward trend has been reversed.e@@ 


Mr. Papageorge, now retired, served 
as director of the Community Serv- 
ices Branch in HUD’s Atlanta Re- 
gional Office. 
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Planners and Local Politics: Impossible Dreams, by 
Anthony James Catanese. Sage Publications, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., 1974. 189p. (Sage Library of Social Research— 
Volume 7). $10.00. 

In this series of discourses, Professor Anthony 
Catanese, Associate Dean for Architecture and Planning at 
the University of Miami, has crystallized years of study- 
ing, teaching, writing about and participating in planning. 
He has come to the conclusion that 

“while there is much merit in planning, my profes- 
sional experience has been such that | can no longer 
accept theories that hold planning is distinct from the 
political actions needed for plan-effectuation. Plans 
that are formulated and merely given to politicians or 
other professionals for execution are doomed to dusty 
shelves.” 

For the book’s framework, he evokes Don Quixote’s 
idealism as it confronts Machiavelli’s Prince. He does not 
think it farfetched to offer the analogy of planners as 
Quixotic figures dealing with politicians as modern day 
princes, and it is in this context that he writes his 
supporting ‘“‘discourses."” These are on: the differences 
between, characteristics of, and roles of, planners and 
politicians; the people being served; and the reaching of 
possible success through planners adapting to more politi- 
cized roles. 

Since most planning is done at State and local levels, 
Catanese concentrates on its effectuation or the lack of it 
in the examples he uses. He names neither persons nor 
places as he uses case studies to illustrate his points. 
However, anyone familiar with the planning hassles that 
are taking place nationwide should have no trouble 
identifying many of them. 

But the Federal government is not entirely neglected. 
He briefly mentions HUD’s Comprehensive Planning Assis- 
tance Program, usually referred to as the “701 Program,” 
and commends it for producing a great deal of State and 
local planning. At the same time, he criticizes some of its 
guidelines as being vague and time consuming. Also, there 
is ‘“‘an inherent fallacy in the assumption that a uniform 
minimum level of planning is better than diverse levels.” 
He points out that several cities and States have planning 
programs that are superior to any Federal minimum 
program. Incidentally, those planners who are in one or 
another agency of government either as employees or as 
members of planning commissions, are identified by 


Catanese as Technocratic planners, because they have an 
inability to relate well to the political process or to 
special interest groups. 

Special interest groups and their role in politics and 
planning constitute one of his major concerns. He has 
evolved the theory that they will usually overrule long- 
range and comprehensive plans based solely on rational 
principles. His examples include the often frustrating or 
bulldozing effects of citizen participants, advocacy plan- 
ners, real estate developers, the mass media, opinion 
leaders, survey findings, economic and racial pressure 
groups. 

From the examination of his case studies, Catanese 
moves to this conclusion: the planner must be not only 
an idealist, but a manager of change within the political 
process. (His italics). He will need skills for solving policy 
questions, resolving group disputes, and being effective 
through points of intervention in the political process. 
This would necessitate his changing his attitudes, char- 
acter, education and perspective. ‘“That perspective would 
take the form of viewing planning as a public service field 
for an interim period in a professional planner’s career.” 
Such advice would apply to all but the ‘’Technocrat 
Form” of planners, who are already in public employ- 
ment, but who do not have political freedom. 

Having held local public office, Catanese has seen 
planning from both sides. On this basis, he is justified in 
urging pragmatism on the idealistic world of the planner. 

—Helen S. Boston 
Senior Bibliographer, HUD Library 


Downtown Redevelopment, a pamphlet published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States summarizes 
downtown renewal experience of various-sized commu- 
nities. 

Included are summaries of action programs for down- 
town renewal in David City, Nebr.; Red Oak, lowa; 
Spokane, Wash.; Denison, Tex.; Lake Charles, La.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Springfield, Mass.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Baltimore, Md.; Evansville, Ind.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, III.; Houston, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Hartford, Conn. Also included are 
information on financing downtown renewal and check- 
lists on problems and assets. The pamphlet was prepared 
by the Urban Strategy Center of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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Preserving Historic Savannah 


By Margaret Sweeney 


Savannah, once-proud seaport and Georgia’s oldest city, 
fell on hard times in the twentieth century. Decay and 
blight encroached on its charming historic district, stealth- 
ily turning it into a slum. 

The historic district is a complete city within itself—a 
mix of residential, institutional, professional, and commer- 


cial establishments—a two-square-mile area bordered on 
the north by the Savannah River and its bluff, on the 
south by Gwinnett Street and Forsyth Park, and on the 
sides by West and East Broad Streets. Built around 24 
squares, the area is capped by the unique Factors Row—a 
string of riverfront warehouses topped by merchant 
offices and an intricate system of wrought iron grillwork 
bridges and walkways. 


History 

Savannah began modestly in 1733 as a planned commu- 
nity laid out by Edward Oglethorpe, an Englishman with 
no design training, who settled the Georgia coast with a 
shipful of refugees from debtors prison. His plan, which 
was adhered to and expanded upon for 120 years, began 
with four squares and an orderly system of building lots 
60 by 90 feet each. By the 1850's, the city had grown to 
include 24 squares. 

As Savannah’s seaport declined in importance in the 
twentieth century, so did the status of the buildings. 

The first hint of a turn-around came after World War 
II, when Mrs. Hansell Hillyer and the Savannah Gas 
Company transformed a blighted area into a showplace 
known as Trustees’ Garden Village, now a desirable 
residential section. 

Nothing more happened until 1954, when the pro- 
posed demolition of Davenport House, built in 1820, 
Savannah’s only remaining example of late Georgian 
architecture, jolted a group of historically minded citizens 
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into action. Nine Savannah citizens formed Historic 
Savannah Foundation to save it. The house was pur- 
chased, renovated, furnished with nineteenth century 
antiques, and made the headquarters of the Foundation. 

Atlanta banker Mills B. Lane, Jr., launched a renova- 
tion project of his own when he bought and renovated 27 
houses which he rents to their occupants. In addition, he 
has put down a traditional tabby (oyster-shell) street in 
front of his house and paid for the re-landscaping of five 
of the city’s 24 squares. 


City Turns to Urban Renewal 

In 1961, the city of Savannah turned to the Federal 
urban renewal program to see what could be done for its 
historic district. In Troup Ward, Savannah’s Department 


of Urban Renewal began a small pilot project, involving 
14 acres and a modest outlay of a few thousand dollars. 
The project grew, however, and by the end of 1972, 82 
buildings in Troup were completely rehabilitated with the 
aid of the Federal urban renewal program. 


In 1962, the Historic Savannah Foundation com- 
missioned two architects from the University of Vir- 
ginia—Paul S. Dulaney and Frederick D. Nichols—to sur- 
vey the 2,200 buildings in the historic district. Following 
this faculty-student inventory, two additional consult- 
ants—Carl Feiss and Russell Wright—analyzed the buildings 
and selected 1,100 as being architecturally and historically 
worthy of preservation. By 1966, all 1,100 had been 
rated either “exceptional,” “excellent,” ‘‘notable,”’ or 
valuable because of their scale and form as “part of the 
scene,’ and had become a part of the organization’s card 
file. With donations from the Junior League of Savannah 
and the local Wormsloe Foundation, an illustrated book 
entitled “Historic Savannah” was published. 





HUD Aid Sought 

In 1966, the Housing Authority of Savannah applied for 
HUD funds for a general neighborhood study of the 
western half of the historic district. This study resulted in 
the General Neighborhood Renewal Plan, the first such 
plan in the country under the urban renewal program to 
include historic considerations. A brochure entitled 
“Historic Preservation Plan,” includes an analysis of the 
historic area from the viewpoint of an urban designer, 16 
design criteria for development in historic areas, recom- 
mendations for renewal action, and the estimated cost of 
improving historic buildings in Savannah. This document 
is regarded as the most practical analytical tool for 
preservation, district planning and design to have been 
devised for American cities. By far the most innovative 
aspect of the historic preservation plan is the 16 design 
criteria, devised to identify specific design elements which 
constitute the character of various parts of the district, to 
demonstrate how each block or square contains related 
design elements that give it a singular character, and to 
offer guidelines for a harmonious blend of renovations 
and new construction. The 16 design criteria are: height, 


proportion of buildings’ front facades, proportion of 
openings within the facade, rhythm of solids to voids in 
front facades, rhythm of spacing of buildings on streets, 
thythm of entrance and/or porch projections, relationship 
of materials, textures, color, architectural details, roof 
shapes, wall of continuity, relationship of landscaping, 
ground cover, scale, and directional expression of front 
elevation. 

The historic preservation plan has been widely used, 
most recently in Dallas, Texas, to introduce an historic 
district ordinance and in Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historic zoning has been adopted to facilitate historic 
district rebuilding. Among other things, the amended 


zoning ordinance recognized the place of row houses in 
old Savannah, the greater intensity of residential building 
in the district, and the necessity of allowing on-street 
parking. 

In March 1973, the city passed a further amendment 
to the zoning ordinance which includes the 16 design 


criteria, as well as provisions for a Historic Preservation 
Board of Review to pass on the appropriateness of 
proposed construction. Demolition of historic buildings is 
carefully controlled, with a built-in time delay and public 
newspaper notice prior to demolition. 

In the private sector, Historic Savannah Foundation’s 
architectural inventory has been an invaluable tool to 
those concerned with restoration. And while revolving 
funds are rather common, Historic Savannah’s “high- 
speed” revolving fund accomplishes its objectives with 
restrictive covenants on resales rather than attempting to 
make renovations itself. 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank’s Community 
Development Corporation, a private organization, is 
encouraging renovation and purchase of homes through 
standard interest loans to low-income applicants. Accord- 
ing to normal standards, CDC applicants are greater credit 
risks. But as employee instructions relate: “The two basic 
credit factors of CHARACTER and DESIRE. .. make up 
most of the basis for decision” on loan applications. To 
date, several hundred loans have been made for home 
improvement in Savannah, though not all in the historic 
districi. ® 


Ms. Sweeney is a program specialist in HUD’s Office of 
Community Planning and Development. 
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“A Turn 


for the 
Better...” 


By John Hiscox 
and George Hendrickson 


Unsightly surroundings and hazards 

to physical safety and health 
characterized public housing in 
Lebanon before management overhaul. 
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“How can we run a housing program 
in the face of poor rent collection, 
skyrocketing maintenance costs, and 
lack of support by our residents as 
well as the general community?” This 
question, posed by the administrator 
of a small Tennessee housing author- 
ity, triggered an examination of its 
policies which disclosed that the 
principal difficulty was poor manage- 
ment. It was found that a partial 
breakdown in municipal _ services, 
notably police protection and garbage 
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collection, was seriously affecting the 
project environment. Social agencies 


could not recall the last time the 
authority had asked for assistance 
with a resident’s problem. The com- 
munity at large was uninvolved. With 
the realization of what was wrong, 
came a significant turn for the better. 
After satisfying himself that the cur- 
rent management was unwilling to 
tackle the problem, the Mayor called 
for resignation of the executive direc- 
tor and the board stating that 
“ ...the city’s public housing is in 
deplorable condition and something 
has got to be done.” 


Building New Relationships 

The first task facing the new board 
and executive director was to build 
bridges back to local government, the 
residents, and the community at 
large. Acting on the commitment 





Care of grounds, an effective day 
care program, and better maintenance 
engineering have improved rapport 
between management and tenants. 


implied in the Mayor’s decision, the 
authority negotiated a new relation- 
ship with the city. In addition to 
improved delivery of standard serv- 
ices, the city has to date contributed 
dumpsters, street lighting and paving, 
improved police patrol, increased allo- 
cation of manpower programs, job 
slots and assistance with grass mow- 
ing in peak periods. A municipal fire 
truck was even used to paint the 
authority’s flagpole. To establish 
rapport with the residents, the au- 
thority has appointed a_ resident 
advisory panel which is expected to 
serve as the core of the residents’ 
associations. In addition, the execu- 
tive director is contacting individual 
families with lease violations, ham- 
mering out understanding of the 
mutual obligations of the authority 
and the residents. As a result, tenant 
accounts receivable and vandalism are 


being brought under control. Support 
from the community is being sought 


in dynamic fashion: the executive 
director has made addresses before 
civic “organizations and contacted 
each resource agency in the city to 
negotiate a working arrangement with 
a priority for public housing resi- 
dents. The community action agency 
has opened a day care center. Slowly 
the walls separating the authority 
from the communities are crumbling. 


The Future 
Much remains to be done, of course. 
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The Area Office is working with the 
authority to strengthen internal 
management. The authority has 
applied to the Tennessee Department 
of Public Welfare for funds to aug- 
ment its capacity to work with fam- 
ilies with problems. Modernization 
funds, rejected by previous manage- 
ment, are now urgently needed. But 
the process is underway and the 
message is clear: a locality willing to 
make the commitment can see its 
housing programs become a viable 
and contributing part of the commu- 


nity. e® 


Mr. Hiscox is community services 
advisor and Mr. Hendrickson is hous- 
ing management officer, both in the 
HUD Knoxville Area Office. 
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“This bill will help to return power from the banks 
of the Potomac to people in their own communities. 
Decisions will be made at the local level. Action will 
come at the local level. And responsibility for results will 
be placed squarely where it belongs—at the local level. 

“| pledge this Administration will administer the 
program in exactly this way. We will resist temptations to 
restore the red tape and excessive Federal regulation 
which this Act removes. At the same time, of course, we 
will not abdicate the Federal Government's responsibility 
to oversee the way the taxpayers’ money is used. In 
particular, we will carefully monitor the use of funds to 
assure that recipients fully comply with civil rights laws 
prohibiting discrimination.” 

—President Gerald R. Ford, signing 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974 


“The Housing and Community Development Act of 
1974 is a momentous piece of legislation for all of us. 
The process of putting its provisions into operation will 
tax our energies and test our capacities. ..! know | can 
count upon each of you to give full support to our 
combined effort.” 

—HUD Secretary James T. Lynn, addressing 
HUD employees, August 24, 1974 


“The most important lesson we have learned from 
the anti-poverty programs of the 1960s is that narrowly 
focused crash programs are not going to solve massive 
social problems. ... Efforts to revive depressed areas must 
be comprehensive and long-term, requiring social, phys- 
ical, environmental, and economic redevelopment. Most 
importantly, attention must be given to creating effective 
community organizations that can efficiently get and use 
outside resources.” 

—Mitchell Sviridoff, Vice President, 
for National Affairs, Ford Foundation 


“Adaptive use of existing buildings is growing beyond 
historic preservation into an increasingly popular alterna- 
tive to new construction and a significant area of architec- 
tural endeavor. ...Adapting an existing building rather 
than building from scratch can save both energy and 
materials. ... The need for familiarity of structures and 
institutions is an increasingly important factor for people 
to preserve a neighborhood's unity and stability. The 
adaptive use becomes a way to extend the life not only 
of individual buildings but also neighborhoods.” 

—Andy Leon Harney, “Adaptive Use: Saving 
Energy (and Money) As Well As 
Historic Buildings,” AlA JOURNAL, August 1974 


“How valid, how useful are all those windswept 
plazas that now dot and sometimes desolate our cities? 
How useful are our pristine parks that no one dares to 
traverse, day or night, without a human or canine escort? 
How useful are our glittering cultural centers, that attract 
thousands every night, at seven thirty sharp, and create 
monumental traffic jams—but lie dead all the rest of the 
time? 

“And should ‘culture,’ in fact, be centralized, like 
government? How useful are our zoning laws and city-plan- 
ning commissions when a city like Houston, Texas, which 
has neither, is at least as interesting as Detroit, which has 
both—and which is rarely thought of as one of Michigan's 
beauty spots?’ 

—Peter Blake, architect, author, editor, 
writing on “The folly of Modern 
Architecture,” in the Atlantic Monthly, 
September 1974 


“The widely accepted belief that it is cheaper and 
easier to build anew and to toss out the old than to 
preserve and rebuild what we have, has led to urban 
sprawl and inner city decay. Once the land has been 
developed; the loan amortized; the depreciation reaped— 
then man moves on to new and more challenging fields. 
Our downtowns deteriorate and dilapidate while new 
subdivisions explode on the horizon. 

“We need to institute a land stewardship system 
whereby we will preserve and maintain—whereby we will 
recycle—whereby we will minimize the inordinate 
consumption of land.” 

—James R. Hinkley, Assistant Planning 
Officer for Natural Resources, North 
Carolina Office of State Planning 


“Most of this talk about ‘efficiency’ making the small 
municipal government obsolete—particularly in large met- 
ropolitan areas—is real nonsense. .. because it ignores the 
basic point of responsiveness of government to its citi- 
zens. 

““..|n a small incorporated municipality within such 
a metro area you may have to put up with some 
duplication (usually very smali) in taxes, some local 
inefficiencies. But: You know exactly where to go to get 
answers or make complaints, you know the people in- 
volved, and you can get results. 

“More than that: In any face-off with the larger area 
government, such as a metropolitan county, the resident 
of an incorporated municipality has a much bigger voice— 
through his local government—than any other citizens of 
the area.” 

—E. E. Halmost, Mayor 
Poolsville, Maryland 
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New Town Development in Sweden 


Current national planning in Sweden 
is aimed at building up communities 
other than Stockholm, which is 
approximately twice as large as 
Sweden’s next biggest city. The na- 
tional government is willing to move 
even large government offices out of 
Stockholm to help accomplish this. It 
also provides direct financial assist- 
ance to improve economic, social, 
and cultural conditions in the de- 
pressed and sparsely settled north. 


Present development patterns in 
Sweden emphasize: 

@ High-density living units. 

@ Clustered commercial 
dustrial centers. 

@ Large open spaces. 

@ A commitment to public trans- 
portation. 

The Swedish government’s objec- 
tive is to provide an equal level of 
urban services throughout the coun- 
try. To achieve this objective, it has 
undertaken a process of consolidation 
which already has reduced the 
number of municipalities from 2,000 
to 466. It plans to reduce these to 
270 by 1974. The national govern- 
ment sets general policy and guide- 
lines, and provides part of the money 
for housing and urban development. 
But it leaves much of the burden of 
detailed decisions and implementation 
to county and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

Stockholm and other Swedish 
cities have been buying land, both 
within and outside their borders, for 
half a century in order to provide 
land for future development and to 


and _in- 


Pedestrian mall in new town 
of Farsta 


control ‘its market value. Swedish 
cities are in a better position to fi- 
nance urban development because 
they rely on income rather than 
property taxes. Although the national 
government contributes about 15 
percent of the national budget to 
municipal development, the munici- 
palities collectively have a greater 
share of the national income. 
Sweden had approximately 
3,150,000 housing units in 1970, 
with a population of eight million. Its 
national housing goal is to produce 
one million units between 1965 and 
1974. Annual housing production has 
hovered around 100,000 units since 
1965 and the prospects of meeting 
this goal appear good. The govern- 
ment’s fiscal, monetary, and housing 
finance policies are aimed at assuring 
an adequate flow of funds into hous- 
ing production. Up to 30 percent of 
the loan funds (second mortgages) are 
provided by the government which 
maintains a constant dialog with pri- 
vate lenders to achieve its housing 
production program. Sweden replaced 


its extensive interest rate subsidy pro- 
gram with a housing allowance pro- 
gram because of the high cost of the 
former. The housing allowance pro- 
gram is aimed at providing economic 
support for low-income families with 
children, and to improve their stand- 
ard of housing. 

There are approximately 16 new 
towns in Sweden and the Swedes are 
precise in their definition: 

“They are development areas large 
enough to constitute the basis for at 
least one senior level school (grades 
7-9 of the 9-year compulsory compre- 
hensive school) and, in addition to 
that, they are provided with the 
service facilities (municipal, commer- 
cial, etc.) needed by those living in 
the area.” ® 


Taken from New Towns in Selected 
European Countries. The complete 
brochure, containing developers, can 
be obtained by writing the Informa- 
tion Services Division, Office of 
International Affairs, HUD, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20410. 
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Maintenance costs of residential prop- 
erties are by far the most significant 
expense item in any local authority’s 
budget. It varies from 35 percent to 
85 percent of the total. 

It is within HUD’s Housing Man- 
agement Maintenance Engineering 
Branch that responsibility for finding 
ways and means to improve mainte- 
nance of such properties rests. 
Through efforts to produce sound, 
cost effective maintenance systems in 
housing projects, HUD’s Maintenance 
Engineering Branch has ventured into 
areas of innovative methods and 
materials. 

One such research effort, pursued 
jointly by Maintenance Engineering 
and the coating industry, resulted in 
the development of an _ odorless, 
water-based, spray-applied, fog-dry 
latex paint. Spray-applied paint is 
nothing new, but here is a product 
designed solely for this type of appli- 
cation. When applied, it becomes 
tack-free in about 7 minutes, and dry 
to touch in 20 minutes. An entire 
room can be spray-painted in a 
matter of 10-15 minutes. The splash 
back from the painting operation 
dries as it falls to the floor. Complete 
covering of the floors with drop 
cloths is not necessary. The residue 
may be swept up with a broom. The 
combination of all these properties 
has made this product and its meth- 


Author, George Erickson, demonstrates 
hydrotech system in the removal of 
graffiti from a masonry surface. 


ods of application a most cost- 
effective maintenance tool. It  re- 
mained for the International Brother- 
hood of Painters and Allied Trades to 
give this painting system its status. 
Spray painting, even today, is not 
universally acceptable to the Brother- 
hood. But on Sept. 5, 1972, a 
memorandum of understanding was 
signed between HUD and _ the 
Brotherhood of Painters and Allied 
Trades. The signing of this document 
gave HUD permission to use spray 
equipment for maintenance painting 
in all HUD administered housing. 

The system was greeted with 
enthusiam when used on a large scale 
in 1972. Local housing authorities, 
asked project anti¢ipated cost savings 
for 1973, reported the following: 
Chicago, $460,000; Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, $120,000; 
Boston, $200,000; Washington, 
$150,000. Today Chicago uses this 
system of painting maintenance 
exclusively; and has, in conjunction 
with it, introduced a technique for 
the painting of occupied dwellings. 
The units are restored to mint condi- 
tion in less than a day’s time at 
minimum inconvenience to the occu- 
pants. The Chicago cost savings pro- 
jection for 1974 is $840,000. As 
more LHA’s adopt this system the 
cost savings inherent in it will 


amount to several million dollars 
nationwide. 


$300,000; 
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Research Funded 

Housing Management Maintenance 
Engineering is about to conduct 
studies of products and systems with 
funding of $470,000 from HUD’s 
Office of Policy Development and 
Research, evaluations being made by 
the National Bureau of Standards. So 
far these include: fog-dry paint speci- 
fication; graffiti removal; water- 
proofing; paint mobile demonstration 
tour; on-site evaluation of water- 
based urethane for seamless coating 
system; exploratory probe of a 
“radiant warmth” producing element 
as an adjunct to the seamless coating 
flooring system. 

As other products and systems 
come to the attention of the Mainte- 
nance Engineering Branch, requests 
for funding will be made to evaluate 
their cost-effectiveness and integrity. 


Flooring System Introduced 

A seamless coating flooring system 
using a water-based urethane is 
another innovation of the Mainte- 
nance Engineering Branch. The coat- 
ings industry was invited to develop 
such a formulation, which it  ini- 
tially thought impossible; however, its 
laboratories kept probing and 
eventually efforts were rewarded. 

The solution comes at a time 
when the Nation is in the grip of an 
energy crisis. Petrochemicals, so 
essential for the production of sol- 
vents, are in critically short supply. 
The water-based urethane offers a 
measure of relief in this area. 

The formulation is odorless and 
non-toxic, qualities highly favored by 
applicators of the seamless coating 
system. Maintenance Engineering is 
introducing this flooring system to 
public housing via a mobile demon- 
stration unit that will visit 24 LHA’s 
in HUD’s 10 Regions. A floor fin- 
ished in this manner is easy to main- 
tain. There are no_ dirt-catching 
seams. Wiping with a damp cloth 
restores the gloss. The urethane sur- 
face is tough, insuring a high degree 
of wearing integrity. In conjunction 
with this type of floor, the inclusion 
of a warming element is being ex- 
plored. Such an addition, it is felt, 
would be a boon to the elderly, and 
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the energy saving potential of such an 
installation could be considerable. 

HUD is in position to aid energy 
conservation as it pursues the study 
of radiant warmth for floor surfaces. 
The energy expended will be so con- 
trolled as to provide warmth for bare 
feet. Warm feet, warm body! The 
radiation of this low wattage energy, 
in addition to providing environmen- 
tal comfort, could well be the agent 
for providing this comfort at a lower 
setting of the thermostat than now 
required to heat a unit in the conven- 
tional manner. 

H.R. Crawford, Assistant Secretary 
for Housing Management, stresses the 
need for work programs for residents 
of public housing. Seamless coating 
application is easy to teach and 
equally easy to master. Interested 


tenants, men and women, can qualify 
as certified applicators and become 
self-sustaining members of the eco- 
nomic community—a satisfying first 
step from the relief rolls to a payroll. 


Lead-Based Paint 

In the area of poisonous lead-based 
paint, four promising methods for its 
removal are being evaluated. One 
employs steam under pressure, with a 
chemical added that may be sprayed 
on and washed off; an infra red ray 
device to soften paint which may 
then be scraped off; the employment 
of a glass bead blasting system; and, a 
chemical-mechanical process for lead 
paint removal which incorporates a 
vacuuming technique that will cap- 
ture completely the fall-out of the 
lead-based paint residue. 

Innovations are not new in the 
Maintenance Engineering Branch. 
Long before anyone showed any 
concern about lead-based paints and 
their effects on the lives of small 
children, lead-free paint formulations 
were being manufactured to Federal 
specifications for which credit is 
claimed by the Branch. In fact, the 
first lead-free Federal specifications 
were issued in 1964. Prior to this, in 
1961 an invitation was extended to 
Maintenance Engineering Branch, by 
the National Paint and Varnish Asso- 
ciation (now the National Paint and 
Coatings Association), to join in the 


32 


search for the removal of lead-based 
paints, and substitution of a lead-free 
paint. Legislation forbidding the use 
of lead-based paints, (more than 15 
percent of lead by weight), was 
signed into law in 1971. From 1969 
to the present, 20 specifications from 
HUD and other Federal entities have 
been added to HUD’s list of accept- 
able paint and coating formulations 
and these have all been initiated by 
Maintenance Engineering. These 
paints and coatings have shown them- 
selves to be superior in performance. 
Their film integrity and longevity are 
excellent. 


Pigmented Urethane 

On another occasion, Maintenance 
Engineering was requested to go to 
Newport, Rhode Island, to view 100 
public housing dwellings, each with 
an identical problem of paint turning 
pink. Despite repeated repainting, the 
paint continued to turn pink. High 
humidity, and airborne pollutants 
were declared the culprits. The re- 
gional engineer, and paint manufac- 
turers tried various remedies, none of 
which worked. Maintenance Engineer- 
ing’s recommendation to sandblast, 
wash (with detergent) and rinse the 
affected surfaces, then paint with pig- 
mented urethane resulted in eliminat- 
ing the problem. Pigmented urethane 
was a comparative newcomer at the 
time, and its properties as a coating 
material not too well known. Mainte- 
nance Engineering had, however, been 
keeping up with the latest develop- 
ments as reported by the coatings 
industry, and had correctly assessed its 
potential for correcting a troublesome 
issue. The result was that the 
Newport LHA, which had been on the 
verge of letting a $1,000,000 contract 
to resurface the exterior walls with 
yet another product, saved hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, and is still 
happy with the results obtained. «@ 


Mr. Erickson is paint specialist in the 
Maintenance Engineering Branch of 
the HUD Office of Housing Manage- 
ment. He is the author of ‘How to 
Paint a Room Step By Step.” Over 
one million copies have been sold 
through the Government Printing 
Office. 
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Apartment Rental Demand Remains Strong 


Of the privately financed apartments completed during the first three months of 1974, about two-thirds had been 
absorbed (rented) within three months of completion. This information comes from the joint HUD-Census Bureau 
Quarterly Survey which provides data concerning the rate at which non-subsidized and unfurnished privately financed 
apartments (5 or more units) are rented. Apartments renting for less than $150 represented 13 percent of the 
completions during the January through March period, and 84 percent were rented within three months. In the highest 
rent class, $250 or more, which accounted for 16 percent of the completions, some 59 percent had been absorbed 
within ninety days. The average of rents asked for all classes was $194. The rate of absorption has remained rather 
constant over the past five years. The proportion of apartments rented within 90 days has varied between 61 and 69 
percent and from 83 to 86 percent for those rented within 6 months, according to first quarter surveys. Although the 
absorption rates have varied only slightly, production levels have been quite erratic beginning with 1970. Apartment 
starts nearly doubled between the first quarters of 1970 and 1972. The projected annual production rate for 
apartments in March 1972 was 426 thousand units, nearly half the rate projected in March 1974. Actual starts during 
1973 and 1972 were 795 and 906 thousand units respectively. Developers are steering clear of the rental market until 
rent levels rise significantly or interest rates and construction costs drop. The higher completion rate in the first 
quarter of 1974 is also indicative of the developers’ haste to get out of the apartment construction field as rapidly as 


possible. Thus the market outlook is bleak for those who cannot afford to pay the high prices for new homes and wish 
to rent new apartments. 


Apartments Completed during First Quarter 1974 
and Rented Within 3 Months 


Percent Rented 
Percent of Within 
Rent Class Total Units 


Less than $150 13 
$150 - $174 21 
$175 - $199 21 
$200 - $249 29 
$250 or more 16 


Apartment Absorption and Rents Asked: 
First Quarter Surveys, 1970-1974 


Percent Rented Within 
1st 


Quarter Median Rent 3 Months 6 Months 


1970 $187 69 86 
1971 183 68 88 
1972 192 61 86 
1973 188 64 83 
1974 194 67 N.A. 


Apartment Starts, First Quarter Actual vs. Annual 
Projection and Completions 
(Units in Thousands) 


Actual Projected 
Starts Annual Rate Completions 


104.3 568 120.6 
151.8 716 110.6 
204.5 861 166.3 
199.1 912 158.5 
118.6 426 170.8 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan, 
OMI, Office of Administration 
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